The Saga of the Lady Be Good 


The following article was written in the 1960s. I received it as a set 
of typewritten pages. No author is listed. I apologize for not 
crediting or obtaining permission of the[unknown] original author. 
It's difficult to find good information about the Lady Be Good, and 
this well-written article covers all the basics as known at the time. 
Since it is a bit dated, any new information which may have come to 
light since it was written is obviously not included. 


- Jamie Cox 





B-24 Liberator Bomber 


Had it not been for man's never-ending quest for new sources of oil, the 
fantastic tale of the Lady Be Good and her courageous crew might never have 
been known. 


In April 1959, a report was made to the commander of Wheelus Air Base that 
a mysterious American bomber had been found in the Sahara desert. The 
four-engined B-24 Liberator bomber of World War II was damaged very 
little, according to the report, but there were no traces of the bomber's crew. 


A petroleum geologist, Ronald MacLean, had spotted the bomber on 
November 9, 1958. Because aircraft rarely fly over the southeast Libyan 


desert, it was strange to find a crashed aircraft 385 miles south of Tobruk. 
MacLean had his pilot mark the approximate location on his map for future 
reference. 


They returned to Tripoli and filed their geological and geographic data, 
including the information about the American bomber. 


It was unusual for this crashed aircraft to be so far off the beaten track, but no 
one got very excited about it. Anyone flying over North Africa can see the 
remains of wrecked aircraft, tanks and other litter left after the World War II 
campaigns there. 


It was not until March 1959 that a young surveyor and his party working for 
an oil company again sighted the crash. 


They jotted down the number from the B-24's twin tails -- 124301 -- and 
copied the lettering from the left side of the fuselage, and when the group 
returned to the Tripoli area, the surveyor notified the U.S. Air Force at 
Wheelus Air Base of the site. 


Air Force authorities at the large base were baffled by the aircraft's 
uncommon location. They knew of no U.S. bombing operations in World War 
II that would have taken an aircraft into that area of the Libyan desert. There 
just didn't seem to be any reason why it should be there. The Air Force 
authorities on the base passed the information to Hq USAFE in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, and from there a wire was sent to the Pentagon requesting the 
records on the aircraft. After a check at the Records Center in St. Louis, it 
was discovered that a B-24 bomber bearing that designation was missing with 
nine American crewman after a bombing missing from Benghazi, Libya, to 
Naples, Italy, 16 years earlier on April 4, 1943. 


With this information, it was decided that an on-the-spot investigation was in 
order. 


In the first few weeks after the discovery, it seemed that the tangled mystery 
of the plane and its nine men would never be solved. The sixteen year old 
records, intelligence debriefings of other crews that were on the April 4th 
Naples raid -- nothing gave a clue. 


How could this incident have happened? How could the crew have gotten so 
badly lost on the way home from their bombing mission? Could they have 
flown over their home base without knowing it? Did the crew crash land and 
walk away? If so, where did they go? Did they bail out? Did the B-24 land 
itself? 


Days passed before even a little factual information rose to the surface. 
Meanwhile the Air Force was starting an investigation at Wheelus Air Base, 
some 790 miles away from the derelict of the desert. 


On May 26, 1959, the first party left the base by air to visit the site of the 
Lady Be Good. They found the B-24 lying fully visible in hard-packed sand 
some 400 miles deep in the trackless wastes of the desert. The C-47 aircraft 
with the investigators aboard circled the area before landing, studying the 
terrain in the vicinity of the wrecked bomber. 


Three of the bomber's propellors were bent in positions that showed the 
engines were dead and the propellors windmilling when they hit the sand; the 
fourth propellor and engine were violently torn loose from the wing -- proof 
that the engine was still running on the last fuel in the tanks when the plane 
crashed. The state of preservation of the B-24 almost defied belief. Hydraulic 
fluid was still in the lines and in the landing gear struts. The nose wheel and 
one of the landing wheels still had fully inflated tires. 


The temperature inside the fuselage was unbearable when the investigators 
entered the fuselage, and holes were made in the nose-glass to let in 120 
degree (F) desert air to "cool" the interior. 


On the way down to the crash site from Wheelus, the radio in the C-47 had 
gone dead, but the radio operator found the same type of equipment in the 
B-24 and after a little work had it installed in the C-47 where it worked 
perfectly. 


Of special interest was the condition of the .50 calibre machine guns. The 
upper turret guns were operational and flanked with ammunition. The tail 
turret guns were also immaculate -- not a speck of rust, and they operated 
smoothly. The .50 calibre ammunition was clean and fully usable, and one of 
the guns was dismantled and brought back to Wheelus Air Base where it rests 


in the Wing Commander's Office. 


They found a thermos jug of coffee which tasted almost freshly made, and a 
check of the oxygen tanks disclosed that they also were still operational. 
Packages of cigarettes, chewing gum and emergency rations were scattered 
among the wreckage of the Lady Be Good. 


Some of the high-altitude clothing hung neatly on hooks, but there were no 
parachutes in the aircraft, and strangely, there were no Mae West life 
preservers aboard. Everything found added to, rather than helped solve, the 
mystery. 


Charts were spread out on the desert by the investigators as they discussed 
the meager clues. What direction should be taken to start the search for the 
crew? It was now clear at least that the crew members had parachuted. 
Because everything was intact inside the plane, it appeared that none of the 
crew had found the aircraft after they bailed out. But where was that? 
Nearby? A hundred miles away? 


After two days of footsore search, the investigators gave up and returned to 
Wheelus Air Base. 


At the base, the USAF had assembled personal data on the members of the 
crew of the Lady Be Good, including a group photograph taken shortly before 
the start of the ill-fated mission. The crew members were: 


e Lt. William J. Hatton, pilot 

e Lt. Robert F. Toner, co-pilot 

e Lt. D. P. Hays, navigator 

e Lt. John S. Woravka, bombardier 

e Sgt. Harold S. Ripslinger, engineer 

e Sgt. Robert E. LaMotte, radio operator 
e Sgt. Guy E. Shelley, gunner 

e Sgt. Vernon L. Moore, gunner 

e Sgt. Samuel R. Adams, gunner 


With the return of the first team to the site, a systematic search plan was laid 


out at Wheelus Air Base. International interest as to the fate of the men was at 
a high pitch. Air Force C-130 transports started from Wheelus Air Base 
carrying experts from the Army Mortuary service as well as helicopters and 
other types of search equipment. 

In place at the site of the Lady Be Good this determined group started a 
search which captured the attention of the world. In helicopters, as well as 
vehicles of all types, the searchers first covered the area in the immediate 
vicinity of the aircraft, and then slowly expanded the area of the search as no 
results were shown. The first clue that the searchers found was a pair of 
heavy shoes that must have gotten too hot and uncomfortable for their owner 
to wear any further. As the search proceeded they found other clues -- trail 
markers made of strips of parachute weighted down with pebbles which 
formed arrows pointing to the northwest. This led in turn to the discovery of 
other discarded items such as Mae West life preservers. 


This was an interesting discovery, for why would the men have bailed out 
wearing life preservers unless they believed they were over water? 


A survival-expert flight surgeon with the searching party believed that the 
bodies of the Lady Be Good crew would be found at any moment, pointing 
out that "without water, the men could not last more than one day in this heat 
-- two at the most, even with all the water they could carry." 


This opinion -- that the men could not have walked over 25 miles -- reflected 
generally held medical judgment at that time. Yet discovery of these items of 
equipment, plus additional trail markers to the northwest proved the men had 
walked much further. 


Days and nights passed with the fruitless search extending farther and farther 
north, well beyond the maximum distance it was believed the men could 
possibly have walked. Finally the searchers came upon the Sand Sea of 
Calendscio, where shifting sands and virtually impassable dunes brought 
discouragement to the searchers, who had now covered a distance of 65 miles 
from the site of the crash. The pitiful clues they had found in the desert cried 
aloud for a solution to the mystery. A final frustration was the discovery of 
the remains of an Arab nomad and his five camels, estimated to have died 200 
years earlier, and remarkably preserved by the moisture-free desert air. 
Eventually everyone concluded that the crewmen had, through some miracle 


of survival, made it to this Sand Sea, and were forever covered by the shifting 
sands. 


On February 11, 1960, there came a startling new development. An oil 
exploration crew working in an area along the northwestern edge of the 
plateau where the Lady Be Good was found, located some bodies which they 
thought might be the aircrew of the old ghost bomber. The location was 26 
degrees, 54 minutes N - 24 degrees 08 minutes E. 


They radioed the find to a bush pilot who immediately contacted the control 
center at Wheelus Air Base with the new information. By locating the spot on 
a map it was doubtful the remains were those of the Lady Be Good crew since 
they were some 85 miles from the wreckage. 


Early the next morning Wheelus Air Base sent a C-47 out to the site of this 
new discovery. The pilot of the plane described the area as "utter desolation, 
with not a blade of grass, not an insect, and nothing on the horizon as far as 
the eye can see." 


With the aid of desert vehicles made available by the oil exploration camp, 
the Air Force men headed into this desolate interior, and soon came upon the 
personal effects of the Lady Be Good crew, as well as the bodies of five of the 
men on the ill-fated mission. Scattered among the five remains were such 
items as American flashlights which worked perfectly when new batteries 
were inserted, an escape and evasion map which had been issued to the 
aircrew, and miscellaneous other items. Duffle bags marked with the names 
of Hatton, Toner and Hays were in plain sight, items they had kept with them 
throughout their incredibly long walk across one of the most desolate areas of 
the world. 


No wonder that the big search failed to find the men, for it was thought 
impossible for them to have walked so far. 


A flight cap with a lieutenant's bar pinned on it caught the eye of the 
searchers, who discovered printed in the sweat band the name Lt. D. P. Hays, 
the navigator for the ill-fated crew. There was no longer doubt that the first 
step in the solution of the Lady Be Good mystery was taken with the 
discovery of the remains of Lt. Hatton, Lt. Toner, Lt. Hays, Sgt. LaMotte and 


Sgt. Adams. 


Among the personal effects at the scene was discovered the key which really 
unlocked the puzzle of the Lady Be Good mystery -- the co-pilot's diary 
which told the harrowing story of the flight to Naples on April 4, 1943, the 
return flight to Libya, getting lost, running out of fuel, bailing out, and then 
starting the walk toward the sea, which the men believed to be nearby. 


The yellowed pages read: 


Sunday, April 4, 1943: Naples - 28 planes - things pretty well mixed up - got 
lost - running out of gas, jumped, landed in desert at 2:00 in morning, no one 
badly hurt, can't find John, all others present. ("John" referred to Lt. John 
Woravka, the bombardier, who was already dead although the others did not 
know it.) 


Monday, April 5: Started walking NW, still no John. A few rations, 1/2 
canteen of water, 1 cap full per day. Sun fairly warm, good breeze from NW. 
Nite very cold, no sleep. Rested and walked. 


Tuesday, April 6: Rested at 11:30, sun very warm, no breeze, spent PM in 
hell, no planes, etc. Rested until 5:00 PM. Walked and rested all nite - 15 
minutes on, 5 off. 


Wednesday, April 7: Same routine; everyone getting weak, can't get very far; 
prayers all the time, again PM very warm, hell. Can't Sleep. Everyone sore 
from ground. 


Thursday, April 8: Hit sand dunes, very miserable, good wind but continuous 
blowing of sand, everyone now very weak, thought Sam & Moore were all 
done. LaMotte eyes are gone, everyone else's eyes are bad. Still going NW. 


Friday, April 9: Shelly Rip, Moore separate and try to go for help, rest of us 
all very weak, eyes bad, not any travel, still very little water. Nites are about 
35 [degrees (F)], good N wind, no shelter, 1 parachute left. 


Saturday, April 10: Still having prayer meetings for help. No signs of 
anything, a couple of birds; good wind from N. -- really weak now, can't 


walk, pains all over, nites very cold, no sleep. 


Monday, April 12: No help yet, very cold nite. 


The entry of Friday, April 9th was of special significance, because it indicated 
that three of the crew members -- Sergeants Shelly, Ripslinger and Moore -- 
had continued walking after the other five had given up. This meant that we 
had to search still farther north, for somewhere in the sand dunes these last 
three unaccounted-for crew members must finally have perished. 


After a brief ceremony held in the desert at the scene of the discovery, the 
bodies were loaded into the C-47 for the sad flight to Wheelus Air Base, and 
the Air Force investigators started hunting for the remaining members of the 
Lady Be Good crew while still trying to piece together the story of the WW II 
disaster. 


In a matter of days oil exploration crews had located the bodies of Sergeants 
Ripslinger and Shelly, and after another search of the area where the crew 
assembled after the bailout, the body of Lt. Woravka was located. The body 
of Sgt. Moore, one of the men who struggled onward for help, was never 
located. 


Piecing together the puzzle of the Lady Be Good called for all the skills of the 
Air Force investigators, and crews which had operated in the Benghazi area 
during the same period were questioned for additional information. 
Eventually, the Air Force investigators pieced this version together from all 
information available: 


On the return flight from Naples on the night of April 4, 1943, the navigator 
of the Lady Be Good -- for some unaccountable reason -- failed to make 
celestial observations as a check on his dead-reckoning navigation, even 
though the weather was good and stars were visible. Pushed along by a tail 
wind, the B-24 overflew its base near Benghazi without any of its occupants 
realizing the fact. Interrogation of members of the same squadron who 
survived the war revealed that one officer distinctly recalled hearing an 
airplane fly over the base about midnight that night and continue to the 


southeast. At the time, this caused discussion and speculation that it might 
have been one of the unit's aircraft, but that incident alone could not justify 
breaking radio silence to inquire. Records indicate that at 12:12 AM, the pilot 
of the Lady Be Good, Lt. Hatton, worried because they had not sighted land, 
broke radio silence and called Benghazi to obtain a radio bearing to his base. 
The ground radio operator promptly replied with a bearing of 330 degrees. 
Hatton assumed this meant he was still northwest of the base headed for 
home, so he continued flying toward the southeast. Unfortunately he had 
already passed the radio station and his bearing was the reciprocal of 330 
degrees or 150 degrees. By altering course right or left for a few minutes and 
calling for a new bearing, Hatton could have accurately solved this 
ambiguity, in which case he would have learned the truth early enough to turn 
around and return to the base. Perhaps because of inexperience, confusion, or 
the over-confidence of his navigator, the pilot failed to take this action. 


Picture the reactions of this ill-fated crew as they peered out the windows of 
the aircraft mile after mile, watching for the surf that would have meant the 
shore of North Africa had been reached, when in fact it had been passed long 
before. 


As time passed and fuel ran low, one after another of the engines died. At 2 

AM with only one of the four engines running on the big bomber, Lt. Hatton 
made the only logical decision based on the facts as he believed them to be: 
bail out! That the men all donned their Mae West life jackets along with the 
parachutes gives clear evidence they thought they were still over water, yet 

they were some 400 miles deep in the Sahara. 


After the crew bailed out, the Lady Be Good, gradually losing altitude, landed 
itself on the desert with its one last engine still operating. Meanwhile the 
eight crew members who survived the bailout assembled together, rested until 
dawn, then started their northward trek, hoping they would soon come to the 
sea, or would in any case be rescued. 


Records disclose that an aerial search was conducted by their home base out 
to sea and a short distance into the desert. But the surviving members of the 
squadron were fighting a desperate war and they cannot be blamed if the 


search effort was not extensive. In any case, logic would have rejected any 
proposal to conduct a search 400 miles deep into the desert. 


The 65 miles walked by Hatton, Toner, Hays, Adams and LaMotte in eight 
days and nights to the point where we found them was a tremendous 
achievement. But a short time after the discovery of these bodies, when oil 
company men found the bodies of the two sergeants, a new saga was written 
in human endurance. Through broiling daytime sun and freezing nighttime 
cold, Sergeant Ripslinger walked twenty miles beyond the site of the first 
group, and Sergeant Shelly struggled another seven miles for a total of 92 
miles before he too collapsed. 


The ironic part of the Lady Be Good saga was that less than 35 miles from the 
crash site, the British Army maintained stocks of food, water and emergency 
communications equipment as part of their desert campaign. 


At Wheelus Air Base, one of the propellors of the huge aircraft is mounted at 
the foot of the main flagpole on the huge desert installation, and in the chapel 
of the base a stained glass memorial window depicts the Lady Be Good in the 
desert resting place, while overhead supersonic flights represent the present 
Air Force mission in Libya. At the bottom of the memorial window are these 
words: 


In memory of nine who made the desert a highway for our God. 
AnnoDomini 1943. Lord guard and guide the men who fly. 





